Mao Talks to Edgar Snow 
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to Shape China ’s 



Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese 
Communist leader, confided 
to an American acquaintance 
last month that he thought 
he would soon die and he re- 
flected philosophically on 
the uncertainty of China’s 
future after it passes inevit- 
ably into the hands of new 
and untested generations. 

During one of his rare in- 
terviews, Mao told the Amer- 
ican writer Edgar Snow in 
Peking tfliat Communist 
China, under future leaders 
Who had never fought a war 
or known capitalism in pow- 
er, would either continue its 
development toward commu- 
nism, or would make its 
peace with the enemies of 
communism abroad and re- 
store to power the remnants 



of what he called the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique. 

Mao also said that war 
would occur only if Amer- 
ican troops invaded China’s 
soil, since China’s armies 
would never go beyond her 
borders to fight. And he 
said that the withdrawal of 
American forces was not 
necessarily a precondition 
for Chinese participation in 
a new Geneva conference on 
Viet-Nam. 

However, the validity of 
his remarks as a clue to 
current Chinese thinking is 
clouded by the fact that the 
interview took place a month 



before the latest American 
retaliatory raids carried the 
war into North Viet-Nam. 
At one point, for example. 
Snow asked Mao about the 
possibility of war arising 
over Viet-Nam, and specific- 
ally about newspaper re- 
ports that the United States 
has considered expanding 
the war into North Viet-Nam. 
Mao replied that Secretary 
Rusk had made it clear that 
this would not occur and 
that therefore there need not 
be any war in North Viet- 
Nam. 

In other ways, too, the 
latest Mab-Snow meeting 



will probably confound 
those “China-watchers” of 
the West who sift Mao’s 
words for evidence of Chi- 
nese policy at home and 
abroad. It was less of an 
interview than a conversa- 
t i o n between two old 
friends, focusing almost as 
much on the past as on the 
future. The questions posed 
by Snow, who has written 
favorably of China’s Com- 
munist revolution and its 
leaders since he first met 
Mao in the 1930s, were gen- 
erally congenial and occa- 
sionally rhetorical, and in 
this atmosphere China’s 72- 



Future 

year-old ruler sunned him- 
self in the recollection of , 
familiar doctrine and the ‘ 
milestones of his extraordi- 
nary career. 

Snow said that Mao was 
amused when told that a 
new breed of foreign “Pe- 
kinologist” was locked in 
controversy over ' whether 
Mao had made any original 
contributions to Marxism. 
Mao recalled that 2000 years 
ago, a hundred schools of 
thought arose to contend 
the meaning of Chuang 
See MAO, A14, Cul. 1 
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Chou’s immortal essay on 
Lao Tzu. 

Those of Mao’s remarks 
that Snow was authorized 
to publish contained few 
references to domestic prob- 
lems or accomplishments. 
Miao did estimate that 95 
per cent of the population 
now supported his govern- 




ment. (When Snow last In- 
terviewed Mao in 1960, the 
figure was 90 per cent.) 

Mao stlso indicated con- 
cern over China’s mush- 
rooming population. He said 
he didn’t know what the 
size of the population was 
and indicated that peasant 
efforts to accumulate extra 
ration coupons Impeded the 
taking of an accuate census. 

Mao reiterated Ms belief 
that although the fighting 
in Viet-Nam might go on 
for one or two years, Ameri- 
can withdrawal was inevit- 
able and would be hastened 
by increased American in- 
volvement since this would 
in turn increase the rate of 
South Viet-Nam’s military 
and civil defection: He 

thought there might be 
hope of improved U.S.-Chi- 
nese relations, though pos- 
sibly not in his generation. 

He agreed that the nexus 
of China’s ideological dis- 
pute with the Soviet Union 
was the issue of revolution 
vs. evolution as a workable 
basis for spreading commu- 
nism. He declined to grade 
the new Soviet leadership 
and he added that relations 
with Russia had promptly 
improved some but not 
very much. 

On the questions of bel- 
ligerency and subversion, 
Mao said China would al- 
ways support what he called 
liberation movements with 
words and demonstrations 
but that- it had not and 
would not commit aggres- 
sion by dispatching troops. 
He mused over the fact that 



his reputation was against 
him — was it really right, 
he asked, to blame China 
for_ everything and start 
anti-Chinese movements? 

He doubted that atomic 
bombs would ever be used 
again, and said that China 
did not want a lot of bombs 
— <a few would suffice for 
scientific experiments. He 
said he could not recall but 
might have made the con- 
troversial statement attrib- 
uted to him that China had 
less fear of the bomb than 
other nations because of 
her vast population. 

The Mao-Snow conversa- 
tion took place on Jan. 9 
in a spacious room in the 
Great Hall of the People 
across the great square fac- 
ing the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace. It lasted about four 
hours, continuing through 
dinner. The only others 
present were two pre-revo- 
lutionary friends who now 
wrk in the Chinese For- 
eign Ministry. Snow said 
he submitted no written 
questions and took no notes 
but was able to refresh his 
memory from a written rec- 
ord kept by one of those 
present. ■ ■ 

Snow’s 6000-word account 
contains, in his words, only 
such of (Mao’s) comments 
ns is given below,” and no 
direct quotations were per- 
mitted. Those remarks that 
were authorized for publi- 
cation appeared to be unus- 
ually free of hostility and 
doctrinal rigidity. 

Snow said Mao appeared 
to be physically fit, and 
quoted one of Mao’s doctors 
as saying that Mao suffered 
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nothing more than the “nor- 
mal fatigue of his age.” Yet 
Mao himself said there was 
some doubt about the state 
of his health. 

“I found him reflecting 
on man’s rendezvous with 
death and ready to leave 
the assessment of his polit- 
ical legacy to future gen- 
erations,” Snow reported. 

Following are some of 
Mao’s remarks as reported 
by Snow: 

On China’s Youth 

• Mao said that those in 
China now under the age of 
20 had never fought a war 
and never seen an imperialist 
or known capitalism in 
power. They knew nothing 
about the old society at first 
hand. Parents could tell them 
but to hear about history and 
to read books was not the 
same thing as living It. 

• He doubted that anyone 
could be sure (what the 
younger Chinese generation 
bred under easier conditions 
will do). There were two 
po’ssibilities. There oouJd be 
a continued development, of 
the revolution toward com- 
munism. The other possibil- 
ity was that youth could 
negate the revolution, and 
give a poor performance; 
make peace with imperial- 
ism; bring the remnants of 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique 
back to the mainland; and 
take a stand beside the small 
percentage of counter-revolu- 
tionaries still in the country. 

• Of course he did not 
hope for counter-revolution 
but future events would be 
decided by future genera- 
tions, and in accordance 
with conditions we could 
not foresee. From the long 
range view future genera- 
tions ought to be more 
knowledgeable than we are, 
just ; as men of the Bour- 
geois-democratic era were 
more knowledgeable than 
those of the feudal ages. 
Their judgment would pre- 
vail, not ours. The youth 
of today and those to come 
after them would assess the 
work of the revolution in 
accordance with values of 
their own. Man’s condition 
on this earth was changing 
with ever increasing rapid- 
ity. A thousand years from 



now all of them, ne saia, 
even Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, would possibly ap- 
pear rather ridiculous. 

On Viet-Nam 

• China’s armies will not 
go beyond her borders to 
fight. That was clear 
enough. Only if the United 
States attacked China would 
the Chinese fight. Wasn’t 
that clear (to American i 
leaders)? The Chinese were : 
very busy With their , inter- 
nal affairs. Fighting be- 
yond one’s bwii borders was 
criminal. Why ^ould the ! 
Chinese do that? The Viet- | 

namese could cope with 
their situation . . . There are 
no Chinese forces in North 
Viet-Nam or an 3 rwhere in 
Southeast Asia. 

• Would China overrun 
Southeast Asia if American 
forces were withdrawn? 

The question was, “over- 



run” by whom? Overrun by 
Chinese or overrun by the in- 
habitants? China was over- 
run but only by Chinese. 

• Mao thought the 
strength of the Viet Cong 
was not comparable with the 
strength of the Chinese Com- 
munist armies in 1P47. By 
1947 the (Chines Communist) 
army already had more than 
a million men, against sev- 
eral million troops on Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s side. The (Chi- 
nese Communists) had then 
used divisional and group 
army strength, whereas the 
(Viet Cong) were now oper- 
ating at battalion or at must 
regimental strength. Amer- 
ican forces in Viet-Nam were 
still relatively small. Of 
course if they increased they 
could help speed up the arm- 
ing of the people against 
them. But if he should tell 
that to United States lead- 
ers they would not listen. 
Had they listened to Diem? 
Both Ho Chi Minh and he 
(Mao 'Tse^ung) thought that 
Ngo Dinh Diem was not so 
bad. They had expected the 
Americans to maintain him 
for several more years. But 
impatient American genetals 
became disgusted with Diem 
and got rid of him. After all, 
following his assassination, 
was everything between 
heaven and eaith more peace- 
ful? 

• Mao said he thought 

the Viet Cong could now 

win victory by their own 

efforts alone. Their posi- 
tion was relatively better 
than that of the Commu- 
nists during the first civil 

war (W27-37) in China. At 

that time there was no di- 
rect foreign intervention, 

but now already the Viet 
Cong had the American in- 
tervention to help arm and 
educate the rank and file 
and the army officers. 
Those opposed to the Unit- 
ed States were no longer 
confined to the (Viet Cong). 
Diem had not wanted to 
take orders. Now this Inde- 
pendence had spread to the 
generals. The American 
teachers were succeeding, 

• The Chinese revolution 
was also being armed by 
Americans, not by China. 
The (Viet Cong) had not 



only greatly improved their 
suppUes oi American 
weapons during recent 
months but also expanded 
their forces by recruiting 
American - trained troops 
and officers from the pup- 
pet armies of South Viet- 
Nam . . . When nationalist 
soldiers “changed bats” in 
large numbers because they 
kpew the peasants would 
kill them for wearing the 
wrong hat, then the end 
was near. “Changing hats” 
was becoming more popular 
now among the Vietnamese 
puppets. 

• A Geneva conference 
to discuss Viet-Nam might 
be held and United States 
withdrawal would follow. 
Or the conference might be 
deferred until after the 
withdrawal. Or a confer- 
ence might be held but 
United States troops might 
stay around Saigon, as in 
the case of South Korea. 
Finally, the South Vietna- 
mese front might drive out 
the Americans without any 

conference or international 
agreement. 

On Strategy 

• Mao had heard that 
President Kennedy had read 
Mao’s own essays on mili- 
tary operations. He had al- 
so learned that the French 
had tried to use his works 
against Algeria. But his own 
books were based on Chi- 
nese experience and would 
not work in reverse. They 
could be adapted only to the 
waging of peoples’ wars of 
liberation and were rather 
useless in an anti-peoples’ 
war . . .The Chinese also 
study American books but 
it would be hard for them 
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to fight an anti-peoples’ war. 
For instance, he had read 
“The Uncertain Trumpet” by 
Gen. (Maxwell) Taylor . . . 

• He had also read some 
articles of war issued by 
United States authorities to 
their troops on how to han- 
dle guerrillas. These in- 
structions . . . ignored the 
decisive political fact that 
whether it was Diem or 
somebody else, governments 



cut off from the masses 
could not win against wars 
of liberation. 

• On some occasions 
China deliberately makes a 
loud noise, as for example 
around Quemoy and Matsu. 
A flurry of shots there 
could attract a lot of atten- 
tion perhaps because the 
Americans were uneasy so 
far away from home. Con- 
sider what could be accom- 
p 1 i S ;h e d by firing some 
blank shells within those 
Chinese territori^ w<aters. 
Not so long ago the United 
States 7th Fleet in the Tai- 
wan Strait was deemed in- 
sufficient to reply to the 
shells. The U.S. also dis- 
patched part of its 6th 
Fleet in this direction and 
brought over part of the 
Navy from San Francisco. 
Arrived here, they had 
found nothing to do. So it 
seemed that China could or- 
der the American forces to 
march here or to march 
there. It bad been the same 
with C h i a n g Kai-shek’s 
army. 

CHi tlie Bomb 

• Mao agreed that Presi- 
deht Johnson should accept 
China’s proposal to hold a 
summit conference to con- 
sider the total destruction 
of nuclear weapons, but 
concluded that it would be 
quite impossible. Eyen if 
Mr. Johnson himself de- 
sired such a meeting he 
was after all but a steward 
for the monopoly capital- 
ists, and they would never 
permit it. China had had 
only one atomic explosion 
and perhaps it bad to be 
proved that one could di- 
vide into two, and so ad in- 
finitum. Yet China did not 
want a lot of bombs, which 
were really quite useless 
since probably no nation 
dared employ them. A few 
would suffice for scientific 
experiments. Even one 
bomb was not liked in 
China’s hand-, however. 

• He had no recollection 
of having said that in a nu- 
clear world war China would 
still have a few hundred mil- 
lion people left to begin 
anew, but he might have said 
it. / 

He did recall a conversa- 
tion he had had with Jawa- 
harlal Nehru when the latter 
visited China tin 1954). Nehu 
had said that he knew about 
the destruictiveness of atomic 
power and was sure that no 
one could survive. Mao re- 



plied that existing govern- 
ments might disappear but 
others would arise to replace 
them. 

• Mao had recently read 
reports of ah investigation 
by Americans who visited 
the Bikini Islands after nu- 
clear tests conducted there. 
From 1959 onwards research 
workers had been in Bikini. 
When they first entered the 
island they had had to cut 
open paths through the un- 
dergrowth. They found mice 
scampering about and fish 
swimming in the streams as 
usual. The wellwater was 
potable, plantation foliage 
was flourishing, and birds 
were twittering in the trees. 
Probably there had been two 
bad years after the tests but 
nature had gone on. In the 
eyes of nature and the birds, 
the mice and the trees, the 
atom bomb really was a ' 
paper tiger. Possibly man 
has less stamina. 

On Bussia 

• Khrushchev had not 
been very popular in China 
even before his fall. Few 
portraits of him were to be 
seen. But his books were for 
sale in bookstores before the 
fall and they were still for 
sale here but not in Russia. 
The world needed Khru- 
shchev: his ghost would 
linger on. There were bound 
to be people who liked him. 
China would miss him -as 
a negative example . . . the 
disappearance of Khru- 
shchev had perhaps only re- 
moved a target for polemical 
articles. 

• Mao thought that per- 
haps there was some basis 
for Soviet criticism that 
China had fostered a “cult 
of personality.” It was said 
that Stalin had been the cen- 
ter of a cult of personality, 
and that Khrushchev had 
none at all . . . was it possi- 
ble that Khrushchev fell be- 
cause he had no cult of per- 
sonality at all? 

On Revolution 

• Is it possible to com- 
plete not only the libera- 
tion of emerging nations of 
the “third world” but also 
their modernization without 
another world war? Snow 
asked. 

Mao said that use of the 




“word “complete” must give 
one pause. Most of the coun- 
tries concerned were still 
very far from Socialist rev- 
olutions. In some there 
were no Communist parties 
at all while in others there 
were only revisionists. It 
was said that Latin America 
had 20 Communist parties 
and of these 18 had issued 
resolutions against China. 
One thing was certain: 
Wherever severe oppression 
existed there would be rev- 
olution. 

On France 

• One saw two reasons for 
de Gaulle’s policies. The first 



was to assert independence 
from American domination. 
The second was to attempt to 
adjust French policies to 
changes occurring in the 
Asian-Afrioan countries and 
Latin America. The result 
was intensified contradic- 
tions between the capitalist 
nations, but was France part 
of its so-called third world? 
Recently he had asked some 
French visitors about that 
and they had told him no, 
that France was a developed 
country and could not be a 
member of the “third world” 
of undeveloped countries. It 
seemed that the matter was 
not so simple. 

On the U.N. 

• The question was, did 
China gain or lose by being 
outside the U.N. during the 
past 15 years? Indonesia had 
left because she felt that 
there was not much advan- 
tage to remaining in the U.N. 
As for China, was it not in 
itself a United Nations? Any 
one of several of China’s 
minority nationalities was 
larger in population and ter- 
ritory than some state in the 
U.N. whose votes had helped 
deprive China of her seat 
there. China was a large 
country with plenty of work 



to keep her busy outside the 
U.N. 

• Is it now practicable to 
consider forming a union of 
nations excluding the United 
States, Snow asked. 

Mao said that such forums 
already existed. One ex- » 
ample was the Afro-Asian 
conference. Another was 
Ganefo — ^games of the new 
emerging forces — organized 
after the United States ex- 
eluded China from the 
Olympics. (Snow theorized 
that China may regard the 
Afro-Asian conference 
scheduled this year in Al- 
giers as the po-tential center 
of such a forum.) 

On Population j 

• Some said that there 
were 680 to 690 millions but 
he did not believe it. How 
could there be so many? 
Asked if population could 
not be calculated on the 
basis of ration coupons (cot- 
ton and rice) alone, he indi- 
cated that the peasants had 
sometimes confused the pic- 
ture. Before liberation they 
had hidden births and kept ' 
sons off ithe register out of 
fear of having them con- 
scripted. Since liberation 
there had been a tendency 
to report greater numbers 
and less land, and to mini- 



mize output returns while 
exaggerating the effects of 
calamities. Nowadays a new 
birth is reported at once but 
if someone dies it may not 
be reported for months. No 
doubt there had been a de- 



cline m the birth rate but 
the decline in the death rate 
was even greater. Longevity 
had mcreased from about 30 
years of age to a life ex- 
pectancy of around 50. 
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